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directed to all the ships and were to make the seizure of
the ships quite plain.
In case I were prevented, on the day of the signing of
Peace, from giving the order to sink the ships myself, the
later order for sinking the ships was added to Paragraph
6 as a concluding sentence; this made certain that they
would be sunk in spite of hindrances. This concluding
sentence runs as follows:
1 A demand for the surrender of any ship by the English,
unless with my express approval, is to be regarded as a
forcible attempt at seizure, and is therefore to be answered
by the scuttling of the ship.1
The speech of the Minister of State, Scheidemann, in
the Reichstag, on the subject of the Peace Treaty, with
the slogan of * the withered hand/ had gradually filtered
through to us, and according to that it seemed likely that
we would have to reckon on the refusal of the German
Government to accept the terms. The little we were able
to glean from the knowledge of the officers in the mail-
boat made it also appear not improbable that hostilities
would be resumed if our counter-proposals were not
accepted. The Squadron Command, in accordance with
this appreciation of the situation, committed their
intention to paper in the orders for the scuttling. The
orders were to be sent to the leader of the torpedo boats
and to the commanding officers of the ships as soon as the
reduction of the crews had been effected. The tension
grew the longer the transport steamers were delayed.
The Peace negotiations seemed to be getting perilously
dose to their conclusion; we were full of anxiety in case
the transports should not arrive in time, as on this
depended the reduction and on that the successful carry-
ing out of the sinking! At last, on the 15 June, the first